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of his art, which was conventional in accordance with the
standards of the day, and bore no affinity to the qualities of
Pre-Raphaelitism. Woolner's highly poetic spirit and his
ambition to do work of genuine truthfulness induced Hunt
and Millais to agree to a suggestion of Rossetti that he
should be enrolled as a member of their reform movement.
Further acquaintances were William Rossetti and the
somnolent James Collinson; both of whom, through Ros-
setti's enthusiastic pleading, were admitted to the Brother-
hood. The former possessed no qualification beyond the
fact that he applied himself each night to drawing, and
regularly executed " conscientious, although rigid, tran-
scripts from the nude," and the latter had " distinguished
himself by paintings of the genre kind/' and was writing
poetry in the highest Church spirit. To complete the group
of seven, Hunt rashly suggested his friend, F. G. Stephens,
who had not achieved anything as an artist, but whom it was
expected the whirl of artistic enthusiasm would transform
with the others into a genuine painter. All promised
Millais and Hunt that their deficiencies would be speedily
atoned for, so that, with the exception of the originators,
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood may be said to have been
built upon a foundation composed of momentary enthusiasm
and promises for the future.

Millais was filled with misgivings as to the result of these
arrangements, and regarded the rising taste for Gothic art
as one of the chief sources of danger, not presumably through
any dislike of Gothic art as such, but because the Gothic
revival consisted of the merely slavish imitation of mediaeval
examples by people who were of the very opposite spirit
from that of the men who had produced the glories of the
Middle Ages, and who were not likely to understand
Ruskin's exposition of the Gothic style in any but a